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concrete situation, not in terms of the abstract claims of abstract 
human beings." This attitude is fortunate in having for its leader a 
man of learning as well as of wisdom. This happy union gives these 
lectures a double value. They squelch the shallow railings of ignorant 
critics who would divorce the present from the past and they offer 
wise guidance to those who would build on the past and the present 
to make a better future. 



Thomas Reed Powell. 



Columbia University. 



Intervention in International Law. By Ellery C. Stowell. 
(Washington: John Byrne and Company. 1921. Pp. vi, 

558.) 

In a concise, but clear preface, Mr. Stowell gives us the objects of 
his investigation, which deals with some of the most important con- 
temporary problems of international law. For instance, he tries to 
answer the difficult question as to when a state may be justified in 
employing force or the menace of force to influence the conduct of 
another state. In analyzing modern conditions, he constantly keeps in 
mind the ideals of democracy. From that latter point of view he 
arrives at the conclusion that selfish insistence or absolute independence 
of action of a state do not justify interference with a neighbor; no 
state, he says, shall unreasonably insist upon its rights or pursue its 
interests to the detriment of other states. 

Unfortunately the domain of international relations is so full of 
old prejudices, perverted ideas, and moral conflicts, that the author 
sometimes finds it difficult to blaze a clear trail and leaves some ques- 
tions unanswered, but this does not in any way detract from the good 
impression created by the reading of his book. The chief criticism 
one might make is the fact that the author in places treats his subject, 
especially the historical examples, at too great length. This is the 
case, for instance, with the Putumazo atrocities and the Polish insur- 
rections; in reading the corresponding pages one might think the author 
were writing a history of Peru or of Poland. 

The best parts of the book are the first two chapters, on "Inter- 
position" and "International Police," though the latter title is unfor- 
tunately chosen and calls for special explanation. The author gives 
clear and acceptable definitions of redress, expiation and punishment; 
n some cases, however, the foreign names are hopelessly misspelled 
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(the Russian Ambassador Matvejev is quite unrecognizable; p. 28). 
Humanitarian intervention takes up the greatest part of chapter n 
and is most interestingly treated. 

The author is quite right in emphasizing the conflict of ideas that 
could be found in former days between the theory of state sovereignty 
and independence and the principles of humanitarian intervention; he 
gives excellent examples of oppression, injustice, asylum and slave 
trade that repeatedly justified intervention and helped the latter to 
curb the selfishness of states. These pages will always remain a valu- 
able contribution to the history of international relations. In one case 
only must we point out a glaring exception, standing in contradiction 
to the author's own humanitarian views and theories, namely his 
attempt to justify President Roosevelt's action in Panama; the argu- 
ments and assertions of Mr. Stowell are difficult to follow. 

In the next chapter, on "Non-Interference," we find too much 
vagueness in some definitions, though this is really not the author's 
fault; the subject is so complex, so involved and some points are so 
disputable, that one could hardly expect clear-cut and dry definitions; 
the questions of mobilizations and concentrations, for instance, are 
so imponderable that it would seem quite impossible to compress them 
into juridical formulas. The same must be said of "Self-Preservation" 
and of the "Balance of Powers," where numerous disputable theories 
and statements are discussed by the author. The last paragraphs on 
conquest, treaty-rights and political action are very good. 

On the whole the treatise is very interesting, stimulating and in- 
spiring, will certainly take a permanent place in the literature of inter- 
national law and will always remain a helpful source of information 
for students and specialists. 

S. A. Kobff. 

Washington, D. C. 

International Law: Chiefly as Interpreted and Applied by the 
United States. By Charles Cheney Hyde. Two volumes. 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1922. Vol. I, pp. 
lix, 832; Vol. II, pp. 924.) 

The title indicates Professor Hyde's purpose, to limit his treatment 
of the subject of international law somewhat as did Professor Moore 
in basing his Digest of International Law chiefly upon American material. 
Professor Hyde has no intention, however, to maintain, as some writers 



